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3 
JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. 


ATHER more than a year ago the Japanese Government 
gave notice to the world that Japan reserved to herself a 
‘special position ’’ in China, that she would oppose energeti- 

cally any move towards interference in or assistance given to that 
country by the Western Powers, and that, in short, what has some- 
times been termed the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine was now to be 
applied in full by Japan in her relations with the Asiatic mainland." 
Since then Japan’s withdrawal from the League has become 
effective—on March 27 last*—she has given formal notice of the 
denunciation of the Washington Naval Treaty, and now, in July, 
1935, the so-called “crisis’’ year in Japanese history is well 
advanced. 

Recent events in North China and Inner Mongolia should have 
removed any doubt as to whether the claims put forward by Japan 
during the past few years were meant to be followed up, but if 
such a doubt existed it was certainly not the fault of the Japanese 
authorities. Reading the pronouncements of responsible “‘ spokes- 
men '’ it is, in fact, possible to trace the development of the policy 
of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine over a long period of years, begin- 
ning with the presentation of the Twenty-one Demands in 1915, 
and to make out a case showing a direct connection between 
the claims then made and those put forward in Peking 
only a few weeks ago. In other words, there is evidence to support 
the view that Japan has not changed in the slightest degree the 
character or scope of her aims, as shown in the Twenty-one Demands, 
but has merely postponed the day of their achievement with a view 
to putting them into effect step by step as the best opportunities 
presented themselves. 

It is not possible here to cite more than a few of the instances 
of categorical statements of policy which of late years have made 
Japan’s attitude—and her conviction of her “ mission ’’—-clear to 
the world, but one or two quotations may be given. In December 
last, for example, the Minister of War, in a speech ‘in Tokio, said 
“ Japan is confronted with the great mission of securing peace in 
the Orient. . . . The obstacle to peace is the ever-slumbering 
China . . . whose traditional strategy -is to make friends with 
distant foes in order to cope with neighbouring enemies,’ and the 
significant point about this conception of Japan’s mission is that 
it is meant to read that she, and no one else, is responsible for 
securing this peace, and she can share the responsibility with no 
one; as the Japanese Ambassador in Washington stated, also in 
December last, Japan hopes that Great Britain and the United 


(1) Vide the article ‘ ‘ Japan’ s recent statement of policy ’’’ in the Bulletin of 
May 10, 1934, for an account of the declaration made in April, 1934. 
@ (2) On that day Mr. Matsuoka informed the press that “‘ anyone will recognize 
that “4 power on earth can check our advance. The sooner we realize it and the 
world Powers recognize it the better it will be for the welfare of the world.’ 
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States will understand her policy, but “if, however, the United 
States and Britain failed to understand, and attempted forcibly to 
swerve us from our course, then Japan would be forced to fight.” 

If this statement suggests that Japan envisages the possibility 
—even if only a faint one—of finding herself at war with both Great 
Britain and America, the answer is that the Navy, at any rate, has 
not hesitated to face up to such a problem. In the manoeuvres of 
August, 1933 operations were conducted on that basis, and following 
their conclusion the opinion was expressed, by an Admiral writing 
on the lessons of the manoeuvres, that even if opposed to both 
Powers at sea Japan’s fundamental stragetic position would remain 
secure provided she held firmly in her hands Manchuria, Mongolia 
and North China. 

The Admiral should now be satisfied, for as far as Inner Mongolia 
is concerned Japan is already master of Chahar and is rapidly 
extending her influence over the other two provinces,’ while the 
developments of last month have resulted in the whole of North 
China down to the Yellow River being placed under Japanese 
domination. This represents an area of some 300,000 square 
miles, with a population of 60 millions, and includes both Peking 
and Tientsin, and, what is of equal significance, the coast line at 
Shanhaikwan where the Great Wall meets the sea.’ 


To revert to the new demands presented at the end of May, it 
will have been noticed that these were stated, by the Japanese 
military authorities in the district, to be concerned solely with 
local questions in that they were necessitated by violations of the 
terms of the Tangku Truce signed on May 31, 1933. 


The first news appearing in the press that the Japanese were 
complaining of infringements of the Truce was in January last, 
when the Governor of Chahar, the Eastern-most province of Inner 
Mongolia, was accused of allowing his troops to penetrate into 
Jehol. Japanese forces at once drove the Chinese out and occupied 
Tungshatze, and the incident was soon settled without further 
resort to force. This occurred just at the time when relations 
between China and Japan showed signs of radical improvement. 
Postal relations between Peking and Manchuria were resumed on 
January 10 last—and through Siberian mails restored. Chiang 
Kai-shek received the military attaché of the Japanese Legation, 
and Wang Ching-wei expressed to the Japanese Minister a desire 
that relations should be placed on a more normal footing, while a 
little later on in February Wang Chung-hui, the wel!-known jurist, 

(1) Outer Mongolia is under Soviet influence, but once Japan is paramount 
in Inner Mongolia she can outflank the Russian territories and keep the Soviet at 
arm’s length from China, since beyond Inner Mongolia is the Gobi Desert. 

(2) The road into China at Shanhaikwan has been described as “ a veritable 
key to the politics of the Far East,’’ since, except for the Gobi Desert route, it afiords 


the only access to the plains of China. The railway along the coast is very vulnerable, 
and Japan is reported to have massed large bodies of troops in the Shanhaikwan 


areas recently. 
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who was on a visit to Tokio, told the press that China desired co- 
operation with Japan in every field, economic and political. 


As Chiang Kai-shek had not met any Japanese officers for some 
years there was a good deal of speculation as to whether his attitude 
towards Japan had undergone a radical change. He has often 
been accused by the Japanese just recently of following a dual 
| policy; making protestations of a wish for friendly relations, in 
accordance with the principles of Sun Yat-sen, the while he foments 
unrest on the borders of Manchukuo by giving secret support to 
bands of irregular soldiery who make attacks on Japanese posts 
in Jehol and in the demilitarized zone.' In the absence of any 
information from the Chinese side as to the Generalissimo’s attitude 
and policy it is difficult to judge whether these accusations have 
any foundation in fact, and throughout the recent negotiations 
for the settlement of the Japanese claims Chiang Kai-shek’s name 
has hardly been mentioned. The explanation of this is no doubt 
in large part, that he has been for some time past in Szechwan 
directing the campaign against the Communists, and it may be 
regarded as fairly certain that he will not contemplate offering 
resistance to the Japanese until he has secured his position in 
Central China by disposing of the Communist armies. 

The other indications of a readiness of the Chinese leaders to 
fall in with the Japanese policy of ‘‘ co-operation,”’ if taken at their 
face value, would seem to prove that a new era in the relations 
between the two countries was really being opened. The Nanking 
Government has recently issued decrees against the continuation 
of the boycott of Japanese goods, and the ban on the acceptance 
of Japanese advertisements in newspapers has been lifted, an action 
which is reported to have led almost at once to a noticeable in- 
crease in the sale of Japanese goods. A pruning process has also 
been applied to some of the more violently anti- Japanese textbooks 
in use in the schools. 

These measures were carried out prior to the receipt of the 
recent demands of the military authorities, and are explained by 
the Japanese themselves as due entirely to the “ positive ’’ policy 
adopted by them since the Autumn of 1931. The seizure of Jehol 
early in 1933, followed by the threat to Peking itself, caused an 
immediate improvement in relations between the two countries, 
they state, and explain this by saying that the Chinese understand 
nothing but force; a further improvement is now already visible 
as a result of the firm attitude taken up by the military authorities 
at the end of May, and this is shown by the fact that orders have 
been issued from Nanking against all exhibitions of anti- Japanese 
—— and especially against agitation in support of the trade 

boycott. 


(1) This, established by the Tangku Truce, consisted of the area between the 
Great Wall and a line drawn from Yenching, through Changping, Tungchow, Paoti, 
Ningho and Lutai to the sea. 
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To turn to the actual events of last month, it was on May 29 
that a complaint was first made by Colonel Sakai, Chief of Staff 
of the Japanese forces in North China, that the provisions of the 
Tangku Truce were being violated. Throughout the conflict that 
has since been going on the Japanese have consistently maintained 
the attitude that the question is solely one of the carrying out of 
the provisions of a military agreement, and this has enabled the 
Army leaders, on one side, to arrogate themselves full powers to 
deal with it ; and the Government in Tokio, on the other, disclaim 
all responsibility for what the Army are doing, and even to express 
inability to intervene.’ 

The details of the Japanese demands have been outlined in the 
Chronology,’ and it must suffice to say here that as far as is known 
all of them have been acceded to by the Chinese. It is natural 
that the latter should not be anxious to publish more particulars 
of the measures taken to satisfy the Japanese than they were com- 
pelled to do, but it is evident that troops numbering some 110,000 
have been removed from Hopei Province, all branches of the 
Kuonintang have been closed down, and a large number of Chinese 
officials, who for one reason or another have incurred the displeasure 
of the Japanese army authorities, have been dismissed. 


The drastic nature of these changes, tantamount, as they are, 
to leaving the whole Province without effective means of control 
by the Chinese Government has caused surprise that the terms of 
the Tangku Truce could have been capable of so wide an implica- 
tion, and reports have been current that a secret protocol was 
attached to the agreement. The fact that, as the Japanese have 
repeatedly declared, the situation complained of was brought about 
solely by the failure of the Chinese authorities to observe its pro- 
visions certainly gives support to the view that these provisions 
embraced more than a mere undertaking by both sides to withdraw 
all military forces and leave the preservation of order in the de- 
militarized zone to the Chinese police. 


The existence of secret terms, embodying the substance of the 
Twenty-one Demands, would certainly go far to explain the 
extraordinary importance attached to the Truce by the Japanese, 
while it would also furnish the key to the numerous concessions 
made by China during the past two years, some of which have been 
mentioned above. Other measures of this kind taken recently 
include the establishment of Customs posts along the Great Wall, 

(i) Colonel Sakai said to the press towards the end of May: “ We aim to 
deliver the suffering Chinese masses from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s malad- 
ministration, and fundamentally to reconstruct Sino-Japanese relations.” The 
Foreign Office spokesmen subsequently professed complete ignorance of any such 
statement when it was mentioned to him. 

(2) See under China, in the issues of June 13 and 27 last, especially pp. 857-58 
and 893-94. 

(3) The text of the Truce, as published, will be found in Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs, 1933, page 493. 
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and tariff concessions to Japanese goods, while an announcement 
made in Tokio on February 20 that Japanese banks were sending 
a representative to China to discuss outstanding loans was in- 
terpreted as meaning that an attempt was to be made to refund 
the Nishihara loans of 1917. If this is true it is evidence of a willing- 
ness to go to extreme lengths in coming to an agreement with the 
Japanese—-whatever may be the reasons for it—since the Chinese 
leaders have for many years consistently refused to recognize any 
moral obligation to repay these 1917 loans, on the ground that they 
were advanced to a military clique temporarily in power in Peking, 
for the express purpose of fostering quarrels and dissensions among 
the rulers of the country. 

More recently also, special precautions have been taken to 
prevent the populace being aware of the steps taken at the orders 
of Japan; newspapers in North China have been forbidden to 
publish news regarding the crisis, and large numbers have been 
suspended or suppressed for their anti-Japanese attitude. 

Reports from the Japanese side would seem, too, to lend colour 

to this theory of secret terms. A spokesman of the War Office in 
Tokio gave a statement to the foreign press in the middle of June 
in which he made the: remark: ‘‘ We did not publish our full 
demands. We wished to save China’s face and make compliance 
easy. 
Such a statement may well cause speculation as to the real 
range of Japan’s policy towards China, since the published terms 
of her demands are so drastic as to mean the virtual surrender by 
Nanking of her authority over all of North China beyond the Yellow 
River. Should the surmise be correct that Japan is merely carrying 
out the policy of 1915, the question as to whether there has been 
any disagreement between the Government in Tokio and the Army 
authorities loses all significance. There may be differences of 
opinion as to details in the methods of carrying out that policy— 
as the Ambassador to China himself has stated, there are often 
differences within the Army itself ; but the main outlines of Japan’s 
conception of her position are unaffected by any such questions. 

This position was well summed up by a high official in Tokio 
a few weeks ago, in the following words : 

“Europe and America possess no more political interests in 
East Asia than we possess in the European or American continents. 
We respect the Colonial possessions and commercial interests of 
other Powers, and we will discuss issues with them individually 
as they arise. But we do not admit for East Asia any collective 
system including the non-Asiatic Powers.” 

As corollaries to this it might be added that Japan will never 
hesitate to act unilaterally in China,’ and secondly, will not enter 
into any agreement with other Powers which does not recognize 





(1) For some years after 1922 it was hoped that Japan would live up to the 
principles of the ‘‘ self-denying ordinance ”’ of the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 
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her political paramountcy in that part of the world. In particular, 
she will not co-operate in any international scheme for the ad- 
vancement of loans to China, partly because she considers that, 
in view of the number of past loans outstanding and in arrears, 
adequate security is not available, and partly because she believes 
that her own economic advantage in that country will be promoted 
better through the development and exchange of Chinese raw 
materials for her own manufactures, than through investments of 


money. 

Another point to which more attention may very possibly be 
turned in the future is that of the development of cotton growing 
and of mining for iron ore in North China, with a view to enabling 
Japan to make herself independent of the United States and India 
in respect of the former,’ and to securing for herself control over 
supplies of iron by placing the areas from which she can get it— 
in North China—out of the reach of Russia.* 

Looked at from the broader aspect, the main object of all 
these schemes to obtain control of key positions on the Asiatic 
mainland may be described as that of keeping Russia at a safe 
distance. Japan has succeeded in defeating all the attempts of 
the latter at securing warm water ports in the Far East, the last 
stage of this process being completed by her purchase of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

She argues that she has two restless neighbours, both im- 
measurably larger than herself, and that if they joined forces— 
in particular, if much of China came under Soviet influence,* Japan 
might be driven out of the mainland, to suffer eventual extinction 
as a world Power. It is certainly true that from the economic point 
of view she is dependent on her foreign trade, since it is only her 
growing industries which make possible the survival of her enormous 
population, a population which is increasing nearly one million 
each year. This means that for the next 15 years work will have 
to be found for 250,000 more people each year, since there is little 
hope that this pressure can be relieved by emigration or colonization. 


Accordingly, the policy of securing the so-called “ life-line”’ 
in Asia has been accompanied by an intensive trade offensive, 
which has been particularly active since 1932. In the view of many 
observers this offensive, as part of the industrialization programme, 
is really more important than the seizure of Manchuria, or any of 
the other political and territorial schemes which cause so much 
resentment abroad. The political control of Manchuria has been 

(1) At present Japan is almost entirely dependent on those two countries for 
the raw cotton necessary for her textile industries, but is already making attempts 
to secure supplies from Brazil. 

(2) Most of Japan’s supplies of iron and pig iron come from India, the Straits 
Settlements, Manchukuo and North China. There are important iron ore deposits 
in Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 


(3) Japanese authorities often refer to the fact that Outer Mongolia is a Soviet 
Psovince, and express apprehension at the ‘‘ Sovietization of Sinkiang.”’ 
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described as “‘ merely incidental ”’ to the plan for industrialization, 
and to quote a recent writer :* “ The impelling reason behind the 
Manchurian episode was Japan’s need for more direct control of 
raw materials and markets in the interest of expanding trade. 
Japan’s trade offensive is a more real manifestation of her foreign 
policy than the military conquest of Manchuria.”’ 


Manchuria means wheat, coal, timber, soya beans, and gold ; 
North China means cotton and iron. If Japan can now secure 
control of supplies of oil? the major problems of her requirements 
in raw materials will have been solved. 


In conclusion, it is an interesting subject for speculation as to 
whether China will honour whatever obligations she is now under- 
taking by her acceptance of the Japanese demands. If they are 
as far-reaching as many people in China—and in Russia, too— 
believe, it is hardly to be expected that there will not be attempts 
to evade them as and when opportunities may occur to do so. 


Nor is it to be expected that any agreement embodying the 
acceptance of demands of the scope of those presented in I9gI5 
could be made in good faith, and competent observers consider 
that Japan will, in any. case, have to continue to resort to force 
or the threat of force to obtain her will. 


In attempting to evade execution of her obligations China will 
be supported by the public sentiment of her people, among whom 
there is a very general and deep-rooted feeling of resentment against 
Japan. As a well-known writer on the Far East states’: ‘‘ There 
may be Chinese who are in Japanese pay, but there are no Chinese 
who are genuinely pro-Japanese,’’ and he goes on to say that in 
failing to carry out the terms of any agreement the Chinese Govern- 
ment will always be able to plead that it must consider public 
opinion, lest it provoke an uprising. The agreement, under- 
standing, alliance, whatever it is called, will, therefore, have to 
be more or less surreptitious in its working.* 

The writer sums up the outlook in a few sentences which are 
worth quoting in full : 

‘““ Even so far as the agreement is negative,” he writes, “ that 
is, a pledge of abstention of relations with the West, it will operate 
with difficulty. And it will not solve Japan’s problem or attain 
the ends which Japan seeks to achieve—hegemony over China. 
For that Japan will still find itself compelled to use direct and 
forcible measures. It will still find itself compelled to take into 
account in its relations with China the international factors. 

“Its success in reducing China to a status of dependency will 





(1) Mr. Hindmarsh, in Foreign Affairs for January, 1935. 

(2) Japan is reported to have made an offer to Russia recently to purchase 
Northern Sakhalin. 

(3) Mr. Nathanial Peffer, in “‘ Asia ’’ for July, 1935. 

(4) This was written before the events of last month, but subsequent develop- 
ments would seem to confirm the accuracy of the writer’s estimates of the situation. 
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still depend on its ability to impose that relation against the 
opposition of the rest of the world. Just that is what Japan has 
hoped to eliminate—the continued interference of the Western 
World in the Far East. Unfortunately, perhaps for the West no 
less than for Japan, the Western World cannot be eliminated. As 
geography decreed the passing of Western political and economic 
dominance in the Far East in Japan’s favour, so history precludes 
the permanent elimination of the Western World from the Far 
East. As imperial conqueror the West is already eliminated. If 
Japanese expansionism had not accomplished that, Chinese 
nationalism would have. 

‘“* But for actual and permanent exclusion from the Far East 
it is too late. A hundred years has established too many precedents 
and vested interests, both psychological and economic. As only 
force can prevent Japanese paramountcy in the present phase, so 
only a Japanese army and navy strong enough to conquer the 
principal Western Powers can maintain an eighteenth-century 
wall around China again. The Japanese Monroe Doctrine for 
Eastern Asia is a mirage. If the American Monroe Doctrine had 


been enunciated a hundred years later it would have been a mirage 
too. 
‘** But of Japanese paramountcy in the present phase there can 
be no doubt. And, whether by ostensibly voluntary agreement 
on China’s part, or by the exercise of force on Japan’s part, the 
next stage is in the not distant future, perhaps in the immediate 
In one way or another it will be consummated by Japan 


future. 
as the logical sequence to the conquest of Manchuria. Nothing 


can prevent it now except war.” 
H. L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 

June 26th.—Diplomatic representations ve the Sultanate of Jimma. 

e Italy). 

(The Emperor had recently declared his sovereignty over Jimma, 
a district to the south-west of Addis Ababa). 

June 27th.—A Government statement was issued pointing out 
that the continuous dispatch of Italian troops greatly exceeded the 
possible requirements for the defence of the Colonies. Abyssinia had 
made no move towards mobilization, and had formally declared that 

f the arbitrators engaged on the dispute found against her she would 
ie full satisfaction to Italy. 

June 29th.—The Emperor, in a statement to a British press repre- 
sentative, said he had recently been prevented from purchasing 
munitions in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Belgium and France. The 
Belgian Government had informed him that its refusal was to avoid 
the reproach of participation in the armament of the Ethiopean Empire, 
but Italy was a great industrial country, equipping herself with every 
form of weapon. 

He challenged anyone to say in what way Ethiopea had not carried 
out her duties as a League member since the dispute started, and said 
“ If we are in the right, and if civilized nations are unable to prevent 
this war, at least do not let them deny us the power of defending 
ourselves.” 

July 4thAppeal by the Emperor to the U.S. Government. 
(See U.S.A.) 

July 5th.—It was learnt that the appeal to the United States 
contained a recapitulation of the history of the dispute with Italy, and 
traced the proceedings of the League and the formation of an arbitra- 
tion commission “‘ in spite of Italian opposition.” 

U.S. reply to appeal to the Government. (See U.S.A.) 

July 6th.—Signor Mussolini’s speech at Eboli. (See /taly). 

U.S. intimation to Americans in Abyssinia. (See U.S.A.) 

July 7th.—Breakdown of discussions of Italo-Ethiopean Conciliation 
Commission. (See The Netherlands). 

July 8th.—Statement in the House of Commons. (See Great 
Britain). 

July gth.—Statement by Mr. Eden in Parliament. (See Great 
Britain). 

Termination of sittings of Conciliation Commission. (See The 
Netherlands). 


Argentina. 

July 1st.—The Chaco Peace Conference opened in Buenos Ayres, 
and ratified the peace protocol signed on June 12th. It also decided 
that the truce should be prolonged until the security measures 
stipulated for had been carried out. 


Austria. 

June 30th.—An anti-clerical demonstration occurred in Vienna 
when both the Heimwehr and the Freiheitsbund held meetings in the 
Rathaus Square. 

July 3rd.—The Government tabled a Bill in the State Council 
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intended to repeal the exceptional provisions of the Hapsburg Law, 
as being justified neither legally nor materially. It was understood 
that it would invalidate on principle the banishment of the members 
of the Imperial House, and empower the Government to restore to 
them such property as could be proved to constitute their private 
possessions. 

July 4th.—The Foreign Minister stated that the country need fear 
no complications as a result of the amendments to the Hapsburg Law. 

Speaking in the State Council the Minister for Social Welfare 
repudiated the assertion that Austria was in any way responsible for 
the outbreak of the War, and denied that guilt was admitted when the 
possessions of the Hapsburgs were confiscated. 

The Foreign Minister, who also spoke, said the return of their 
possessions had nothing to do with the restoration of the Throne to 
the Hapsburgs ; it was merely a question of redressing a wrong. The 
restoration of the dynasty, he said, was not now “ actual,” but the 
Government would be at pains to right this injustice also as soon as 
possibie. 

Prince Starhemberg left Vienna for Venice. 

July 6th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on the situation 
in the country, said relations with Germany had not improved, and 
could not become normal so long as slanderous attacks on Austria 
continued. Austrian legions continued to be recognized in Germany, 
and the responsible head of that State gave no proof that he wanted 
Austrians and Germans to be brothers. 


ium. 
June 27th.—A Trade Treaty with Italy was signed. 


Canada. 
July 3rd.—A Trade Convention with Poland was signed in Ottawa, 


providing for the most-favoured-nation treatment. Poland got the 
benefit of the rates of the Franco-Canadian Trade Treaty for her 
exports to Canada, and both sides made tariff concessions. 


June 26th.—Reports were current that the Chahar negotiations 
had been concluded on orders from Nanking. 

June 27th.—Admiral Chan Chai-tong was reported to have released 
Admiral Kiang Shi-yuen and other officers of the runaway cruisers. 

It was announced in Peking (by the Japanese Military Attaché) 
that the Chahar question had been settled. The Chinese were reported 
to have apologized for the Chiangpei incident on June 6th, and to have 
promised to punish the officials responsible. 

According to the Rengo Agency the settlement included the 
withdrawal of all Chinese troops beyond the line marked by Yenching, 
Changpei, Tushihkou and Kuyuan. 

June 28th.—A band of soldiery described as “* outlaws,” who came 
from Tientsin, made an attempt to seize Peking, but were driven off 
by the local troops. Martial Law was proclaimed, but normal con- 
ditions were resumed after the capture of an armoured train which had 
been seized by the outlaws. 

June 29th.—Two brigades of Chahar troops were drafted to Peking 
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from Kalgan to reinforce Wan Fu-lin’s forces in keeping order. 

June 30th.—Ninety-two of the outlaws were captured near Tung- 
chow. A reward was offered for the capture of Pai Chien-wu, their 
reputed leader, formerly a chief officer of Wu Pei-fu’s Army. 

July 1st.—The Northern cruisers left Hong-kong for Shanghai, 
leaving the Haichi and Haishen behind. 

July 2nd.—According to Japanese reports the settlement of the 
Chahar question included the extension of the Southern boundary of 
the demilitarized zone to Kalgan, 70 miles further West than the 
previous termination of it at Yenching. 

July 4th.—Following the publication in a Shanghai periodical 
named New Life, on May 4th, of an article alleged to be derogatory to 
the Emperor of Japan, the Japanese Ambassador presented five de- 
mands to the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. They included the 
abolition of the Kuomintang headquarters in Shanghai, the suppression 
of the Blueshirts, an apology from the Government and the dismissal 
of the Director of Social Affairs in the Shanghai Municipality. 

July 5th.—The leader of the attack on Peking was understood to 
have been executed. The Japanese military authorities in the City 
admitted that several Japanese outlaws were among the band, and 
stated that they had been arrested and deported. 

It was understood that the publisher of New Life had been sent for 
trial, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai had apologized to the Japanese 
Consul, and the local censors had been dismissed by order from Nanking. 

July 7th.—Admiral Chan Chak took over command of the Haichi 
and Hatshen on behalf of the Nanking Government. 


July oth.—The publisher of New Life was sentenced to 14 months’ 
imprisonment. 


Danzig Free City. 

June 28th.—Herr von Wnuck, President of the Diet, resigned his 
mandate as representative of the Nazi Party. 

A Government proposal to retrench 500 to 600 State and high 
school officials failed to secure the requisite majority in the Diet, where 
43 supported it, but 26, 7.e., the whole Opposition, voted against it. 
(The Constitution provided for a two-thirds majority). 

All the Opposition speakers declared the Government had com- 
pletely lost the confidence of the public and asked for an immediate 
dissolution. 

Herr Greiser replied that the Government had no intention of 
resigning, as they still held a majority and their policy was based on 
the principle of leadership. He would dispense with the co-operation 
of the Opposition and seek other means to carry out his programme. 

July 2nd.—Seven prominent citizens of the Free City were arrested 
on charges of “‘ political activities antagonistic to the State.”” They 
were reported to be members of the German Nationalist Party. 

_ July 8th.—Five of the seven arrested officials were released, owing, 
it was reported, to the intervention of the League High Commissioner. 

The Chief of Police dissolved the Union of National Officials, on 
the ground that its members were “ reactionaries who, in spite of their 
position as officials or pensioners, have not hesitated to insult and 
slander the Government in the most shameful manner with the un- 
concealed purpose of undermining the Government’s authority.”’ 
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(One of the arrested officials had called a meeting of the Union at 
which, according to the political police, the Government was abused), 


Egypt. 


June 27th.—The Wafd published a manifesto which was under- 
stood to imply that support would be given to the Nessim Cabinet. 
It declared that the Premier had done his duty by striving for the 
return of the Constitution, but it accused the British Government of 
unwarrantable interference with Egyptian independence in having 
prevented the restoration of the Constitution. 


France. 
June 26th.—The Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 


merce discussed the relative merits of State control of production and 
voluntary organization. 

June 27th.—In a speech at Brest the Minister of Marine said that 
what surprised them about the Anglo-German Agreement was not 
the fact of Germany’s rearmament, but the hasty support given to 
it by England. ‘“ The support,” he said, “* was given in circumstances 
calculated to make us doubt, not Britain’s friendship, but her traditional 
prudence.” 

The disquieting percentage of tonnage accorded Germany would 
compel France to take up again and follow anew “a forgotten arith- 
metic ” (British naval strength) in connection with naval tonnage. 
He reminded his hearers that the French Navy wouid soon be free 
from certain restrictions, and they would then bring their battle 
squadron into proportion with the fleet as a whole. 

He added that he was proud to have been able to secure the 
adoption of a programme which provided for 124,000 tons of new 
capital ships. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Paris and after a conversation with M. Laval 
the latter informed the press that “ speaking within the framework 
of the communiqué of February 3rd, we concentrated on finding the 
best line of negotiation to bring about the best solution of the problems 
raised therein. We shall continue to examine by the diplomatic 
channels those questions which the shortness of our conversation made 
it impossible to deal with exhaustively. 

“We are both equally anxious to co-ordinate the action of our 
respective Governments with a view to the fulfilment of the programme 
of February 3rd.” 

A series of measures were introduced into the Chamber asking 
for new credits for the Defence Services. The Ministry of War required 
a further 1,347 million francs owing to the German measures. 

M. Fabry stated in the Army Committee that German e ffectives 
by the end of 1935 would number one million, while the standard of 
their armaments was quite up to that of France, and beyond it in 
heavy artillery. The Government asked for 49,000 more men. 

The Committee adopted the vote on effectives, and also a resolution 
that from January Ist, 1936, the manufacture of and traffic in arms 
should be confined exclusively to the State. 

June 29th.—M. Laval withdrew from discussion in the Chamber 
the supplementary estimates for national defence, and in a statement 
on the policy of .the Government towards the maintenance of internal 
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order he said recent demonstrations had created the impression in 
some quarters that the institutions of the Republic were being menaced. 
The Government would continue to protect the State against any 
attack. 

It was the high mission of the Army to assure the safety of the 
country. The supremacy of the civil power carried with it the duty 
of protecting the Army against all incitement and propaganda. 
Political passions must not be allowed to invade the offices of the 
General Staff, or still less cross the threshold of the barracks. 

The Government would attack the evil at its roots by the fullest 
use of the special powers accorded them to put the national finances 
in order and by working for the revival of trade. This would only 
be possible if Europe were appeased. 

The President then declared the session closed. 

June 30th.—In a speech in Paris M. Laval, referring to the Naval 
Agreement said: “I said to England what I had to say, and even 
those who consider me too moderate would perhaps think I had gone 
rather far if they knew the exact term which I used.” He added that 
they must make the necessary efforts for their own security if he were 
to have the authority to speak to Germany. 

As to the financial situation the deficit was really larger than the 
estimated 11,000 millions and was growing daily. They were faced 
with the alternatives of reducing State expenditure or of coining 
false money. 

July 1st.—A party of 50 German and 50 French ex-soldiers paid 
a visit to Lyons, where they were welcomed by M. Herriot. In Paris 
delegates of German ex-soldiers’ organizations met those of the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Anciens Combattants and discussed relations 
between the 11 countries they represented. 

July 2nd.—Further references to the Naval Agreement included 
a statement by M. Bérenger, President of the Senate Foreign A ffairs 
Committee, pointing out that there was nothing in the Declaration 
of February 3rd or in the Stresa Resolution to prohibit Great Britain 
from making a preliminary bilateral agreement with Germany, any 
more than they prevented Italy from taking separate action in Africa, 
or France from doing the same regarding the U.S.S.R. 

By the joint declarations the Powers had only agreed to consult 
one another before acting, and Great Britain had consulted France 
in writing on June 7th. He referred to the French “‘ everlasting mania 
for linking into a whole all the questions under discussion in order not 
to solve any of them,” and went on: “If the ‘ multilateralism’ dear 
to our bureaucrats has hitherto resulted in nothing but trivial argu- 
ments, is it not understandable that the British should prefer less 
dilatory methods to those which have resulted in the rearmament 
of Germany on land, not by 35 per cent., but by 130 per cent. of the 
French Army ? ” 

From a statement made by M. Laval before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber it appeared that the Treasury would be obliged, 
during the current year, to meet supplementary expenditure of 
17,000 million francs, not including the deficit on the railways. 

Of this total 11,000 millions had been covered, leaving 6,000 
millions to be found by borrowing. 

July 3rd.—The first two decrees issued by the Government under 
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its special powers were published. The first set up a committee to 
examine the spending of military credits in every department where 
there was a military centre. The second announced that decrees to 
be issued before September 15th would define the exceptional con- 
ditions in which public servants might perform more than one function 
and receive more than one salary; also the conditions in which 
pensioners might perform paid work or receive more than one pension. 

July 5th.—M. Laval received the Foreign Minister of Lithuania 
and the Lithuanian Minister in Paris, when it was understood that the 
Memel question was discussed. 

July 7th.—In a speech to 3,000 members of the Croix de Feu 
Colonel de la Rocque was reported as hinting that the time was not 
far off when he and his followers might make a bid for power. The 
final battle, he said, which would take place when Parliament re- 
assembled, was lost for the Left in advance. The Croix de Feu had 
no electoral doctrine ; their object was to take command and silence 
the forces of disorder. 

July oth.—Lapse of Trade Agreement with Spain. (See Spain). 


y- 

June 26th.—The Government issued a law making all young men 
between 17 and 25 liable to labour service. The term of service was 
fixed at six months, and the total strength during the service year, 
beginning in October, was not to exceed 200,000. 

A law was also issued setting up a form of procedure at the Ministry 
of the Interior for the settlement of outstanding legal disputes arising 
from the Evangelical Church conflict since May, 1933, with regard to 
the validity, or otherwise, of measures taken by ecclesiastical authorities. 

A further law provided that air defence should come within the 
competence of the Reich, represented by the Air Minister, who was 
empowered to make use of the ordinary police forces in collaboration 
with the Minister of the Interior. 

June 29th.—Speaking at a Nazi Party rally in Berlin Dr. Goebbels 
said there were many problems still to be solved, including that of the 
relationship between State and Party. The State governed the means, 
the Party governed the people; and as human beings were always 
more valuable than means, the Party came first. But these matters 
could only be settled when convinced Nazis occupied all important 
posts. 
Dr. Goebbels went on to attack the old permanent officials and 
the industrialists. The State, he said, had been conquered by the 
Nazi movement and “ not by the bourgeois who to-day crave to be 
its spokesmen.” Certain contrary currents were trying to spread 
again in Berlin, and bourgeois intellectuals were reviving the out- 
worn phrase about the Jew being after all a human being. ‘“ To be 
a human being is in itself nothing,” he went on. “A flea is also an 
animal, but that does not make it by any means a pleasant animal.” 
There was no more room for the Jew in the German national community. 

In a reference to certain “* associations,” which thought “ their 
own existence makes the Nazi Party superfluous,” he said it was 
about time they faded away. They were dangerous; through them 
the International was trying gradually to regain ground. They were 
wrong, he said, if they thought “in those circles” (i.e., capitalist) 
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that the Nazi Movement was in favour of a better standard of living 
for those circles—that is, for industry and shareholders. 

As to Christianity, he said they were determined to take up the 

big social problems. But for that they needed the unity of the whole 
people, and “‘ we will not allow this unity to be disturbed by anything 
or anybody, not even if he calls upon the name of the good God. 
At any rate, for my part, if I were God I should seek out other spokes- 
men on earth than those who to-day claim to be His spokesmen. The 
pastors often conduct themselves like quarrelsome fishwives. .. . I 
think we are better Christians than all the pastors in Germany put 
together, for we have given bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
and a roof to the homeless. . . .” 

The circulation of the Basler Nachrichten was banned throughout 
the country. 

July 1st.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published the law concerning 
“the raising of contributions in trade and industry,” enacted at the 
same time as those regarding labour service and air defence. This 
provided the legal basis for Dr. Schacht’s export subsidy scheme for 
which 700 million marks were to be raised by means of a 2 to 3 per 
cent. import on the sales of factories producing for the home market, 
as well as of such public utilities as gas and electric power works. 

July 3rd.—Colonel Beck arrived in Berlin and was entertained 
by Herr Hitler, with whom he began informal conversations. 

July 4th.—Colonel Beck concluded his visit, and a statement was 
issued to the effect that in the discussion, “‘ which was conducted ina 
candid manner, the questions especially interesting Germany and 
Poland and the problems of general European policy came up for 
consideration. There resulted an extensive unanimity of views.” 

It had been ascertained that the Declaration of January 26th, 
1934 had fully justified itself in all respects, and “ Colonel Beck 
pointed out . . . that the Fiihrer’s declaration concerning Poland in 
his speech on May a2tst, especially his wish for permanence of the 
German-Polish Agreement, had met with a strange response in Poland, 
and that on the Polish side also the sincere desire exists for an ever 
greater deepening of friendly neighbourly relations with Germany.” 

July 5th.—The Penal Code Amendment Law, one of those issued 
by the Cabinet on June 26th, was promulgated. It provided that the 
Courts should punish offences, not punishable under the code, when 
they were deserving of punishment “ according to the underlying 
idea of a penal code and according to healthy public sentiment.” 
(Volksempfinden). 

Dr. Frank, explaining the Law in the Vdélkischer Beobachter, said 
it gave the judges power to decide whether to convict, in accordance 
with Nazi principles, even if the action of the accused was not a penal 
offence, and provided also that it merited punishment in the view of 
public opinion. 

The Heidelberg Student Corps, ‘* Saxo-Borussia,’’ was suspended 
for two years by the disciplinary court of the University owing to 
“flagrant violation of the obligations incumbent on a _ students’ 
association towards people, State, and University.” It was alleged 
that members of the corps indulged in revels during the Fiihrer’s speech 
of May 21st. 

July 6th.—Herr von Schirach issued a proclamation informing all 
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members of the Hitler Youth studying at Universities and belonging 
to students’ corps that they must choose between the two allegiances. 
Those not resigning from the Corps would be struck off the books of 
the Hitler Youth, and be debarred from passing on to other Nazi 
organizations. 

The Youth Leader said that ‘‘ Mendacious old Heidelberg romanti- 
cism and anti-worker feudality are the ideals of these so-called 
corporations. They stand outside the people’s community and are 
enemies of the Socialist State. . . . The Heidelberg incidents . 
give a frightful picture of the brutalization and dissoluteness, the 
abysmal vulgarity of a little clique of corps students which brawls 
and boozes while Germany works. When such elements, in their 
depravity, do not caJl a halt even before the sacred person of the 
Fuhrer, they pass sentence on themselves.” 

It was understood that the Government had communicated to 
the French, as well as to the British, Government the details of their 
naval building programme, so far as these had been settled. 

Dr. Rosenberg, in an address to Nazis at Miinster, described a 
letter from the Bishop of Miinster to the Provincial Governor of West- 
phalia as a challenge to the Nazi Party and to the State. (The Bishop 
was reported to have tried to prevent Dr. Rosenberg from visiting the 
city, on the ground that the Christian population would feel his appear- 
ance there to be a mockery of their most sacred and rightful religious 
convictions). 

Dr. Rosenberg said the letter was a proof that by religious freedom 
certain Catholic quarters really meant the suppression of all view- 
points not in accord with an established dogma. It was also almost 
a threat to incite his flock to riot. 

National-Socialism, he argued, by breaking down Bolshevism at 
a time when the Church was unable to overcome it, had done more 
for Christianity than all other parties together, and no Nazi demon- 
stration had ever been anti-Christian. 

July 7th.—Dr. Frick, speaking at Cassel, said the Nazis demanded 
a complete de-confessionalization of public life. They wanted only 
German officials, and a German daily press, not a “ Catholic” or 
** Protestant ” press, and he asked what meaning there was in societies 
of Roman Catholic officials. 

The Catholic Confessional Societies and Confessional Youth 
Organizations were no longer suited to the times, and in many ways 
they occupied themselves with matters which the State claimed for 
its own. 

July 8th—The Naval construction programme for 1935 was 
published. It stated that the following vessels were on the stocks or 
would be laid down: Two battleships of 26,000 tons, with 11-inch 
guns; two cruisers of 10,000 tons, with 7.8-inch guns; sixteen 
destroyers of 1,625 tons, with 5-inch guns; and twenty submarines 
of 250 tons ; six submarines of 500 tons ; and two of 750 tons. 

The leader of the Nazi Students’ League (which was under the 
direction of the party organization at Munich) issued a warning to 
the members that every corps must understand that it had to choose 
unequivocally the Nazi ideology or its supposed private interests. 

Lip service, he said, was not enough, and by July roth nomina- 
tions would have to be sent in of members fitted to be trained in a 
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special course of ideology and political training. This course would last 
three weeks at a training camp. 

July oth.—The Minister of the Interior issued a statement pointing 
out that it had repeatedly been ascertained that the resistance of 
individual groups to laws based on the Nazi world-outlook had been 
organized systematically. The agitation against one such law, that 
“for the avoidance of hereditary disease in posterity,” sprang not so 
much from a rejection of the underlying idea as from a simple desire 
to strike at the Nazi movement and suppress the awakening con- 
sciousness of the people. 

Local authorities were directed to take vigorous action against 
those concerned and to initiate proceedings under the “ Law for the 
Prevention of Treacherous Attacks on State and Party.” 

The Minister added that the Law regarding sterilization must 
be respected by every German Catholic, even under the provisions of 
the Concordat. 


Great Britain. 
June 26th.—The Commercial Agreement with Uruguay was 


signed in London. 

Replying to criticism, in the House of Lords, of the Naval Agree- 
ment Lord Londonderry said the Government adhered to the declara- 
tion of February 3rd ; but Germany was increasing her naval strength 
beyond the Treaty limits, and the Government believed that the best 
method of achieving “ general settlement ” was to endeavour to reach 
agreement with Germany. 

To have missed the opportunity presented by the German o ffer 
would have been to miss the chance of eliminating the fatal Anglo- 
German competition which poisoned the atmosphere 25 years earlier ; 
and it would be a great mistake to assume that the Agreement 
prejudiced other Naval Powers. 

The French Government, and the other signatories of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, had been informed on June 7th of the outline of the 
Agreement and invited to send their observations. The French view 
had, in fact, been received before the Agreement was made, but their 
criticism was not of such a character as to justify the Government in 
refusing consent to it. 

He emphasized that the German offer was made to Great Britain 
and to no other country, that it left the liberty of construction of other 
countries unaffected, and that to have insisted on prior consultation 
with other Governments would have meant the loss of the Agreement. 

June 29th.—Mr. Baldwin made an address to the country, at a 
political demonstration at Bramham Park, Yorkshire, in which he 
referred to the Government’s conception of its task as “ the rebuilding 
of Britain.” 

Dealing with the Naval Agreement, he described it as the first 
teal and practical move in disarmament that had been accomplished 
since the War. He repeated that the League Covenant was the sheet 
anchor of British policy, and said the objects set out in the London 
Declaration of February 3rd remained their programme. 

The Naval Agreement implied ‘‘no deviation from that whole- 
hearted co-operation between this country and France and Italy 
which was so recently affirmed at Stresa . . . it appears to us to be 
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a practical and forward step towards an eventual international limita- 
tion of armaments ; a step by which we did not and do not consider 
that French and Italian interests and liberty of action have been 
prejudiced ; indeed, emphatically the reverse.” 

He added that ‘“‘ the Germans and ourselves entered into this, 
in my belief, with equally honourable motives.” 

June 30th.—M. Titulescu arrived in London on an official visit. 

July 1st.—Replying to questions in Parliament the Foreign Secre- 
tary said the juridical position of the Anglo-German Agreement was 
that “it is an agreement in force between the U.K. and Germany 
which in no way affects the rights, whether arising from Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles or otherwise, of any country not party to the 
agreement, and which in no way affects the rights of the U.K. arising 
under Part V in respect of any matter not directly covered by the 
agreement. 

‘“* The Agreement will be registered with the League of Nations 
in due course.” 

Mr. Eden, in an account of his Paris and Rome visits given in 
the House of Commons, said he had explained very fully to M. Laval 
the reasons for the conclusion of the Naval Agreement, and they had 
both recognized that close collaboration between France and Britain 
was essential for the settlement of the major questions of disarmament, 
the Air Convention, the Eastern Pact, and so on, and they were seeking 
the form of collaboration best designed to secure fulfilment by all 
countries of the programme of the London Declaration. 

He had expressed to Signor Mussolini the grave concern the 
Government felt at the turn events were taking as regards Abyssinia, 
and had told him the British attitude was not egoistic and was not 
dictated by interests in Africa but by Britain’s membership of the 
League. Britain could not remain indifferent to events which might 
profoundly affect the League’s future ; also, only through the League 
could Great Britain play her full part in Europe. 

Mr. Eden explained that he had put forward a constructive con- 
tribution towards the re-establishment of normal relations between 
Italy and Abyssinia by offering, tentatively, to give the iattera strip 
of land in Somaliland, giving her access to the sea. This proposal was 
intended to facilitate such territorial and economic concessions by 
Abyssinia to Italy as might have been involved in an agreed settlement. 

In return Britain would ask for nothing, except grazing rights for 
the tribes in the ceded area. The suggestion had not been lightly 
made, and only the gravity of the situation could justify it, but it had 
not recommended itself to Signor Mussolini. 

July 3rd.—Replying to questions in Parliament the First Lord 
of the Admiralty described as “ absolutely without foundation” a 
report that the Government had refused a German o ffer to abolish 
submarines. He said that Herr Hitler, in his speech ot May 2st, had 
declared Germany was ready to do so, provided that other couatries 
would do the same, and this declaration had been recalled by Herr von 
Ribbentrop during the recent conversations. The latter had been 
reminded that Great Britain had taken every opportunity to press 
the same view, from the Washington Conference onwards, but that, 
unfortunately, other countries did not agree. 

In the House of Lords the Government, in Committee on the 
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India Bill, agreed to accept the principle of direct election in the case 
of the proposed Federal Council of State for India. 

The text was published of the Trade Agreement with Uruguay. 
(md. 4940. It provided for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment 
in respect of goods, and as to methods of payment provided means 
for the liquidation of sterling assets “‘ frozen” in Uruguay, and the 
allocation of sterling to meet U.K. requirements in the future. 

July 4th—The First Lord of the Admiralty issued a statement 
reading: ‘* Mr. Lloyd George, in a statement to the press last night, 
said that he had definite information that during the recent naval 
conversations the German delegates expressed their readiness to 
subscribe to a clause the effect of which would be that Germany would 
support the British Government in any attempt by the latter to bring 
about the abolition of the submarine, and that this suggestion was not 
entertained by the British Government. 

‘““Mr. Lloyd George presumably means that he has information 
that the German delegates proposed the insertion of a clause to that 
effect in the agreement which was reached during the conversations, 
and has been published. If so, his information is entirely incorrect. 
At no time was it suggested that any such clause should be inserted in 
that agreement. The German delegation has this morning confirmed 
the accuracy of this, and indeed such a clause would have been quite 
inappropriate to an agreement of this kind. 

“What the German delegates did was to express themselves as in 
accord with this country in its desire, which we have repeatedly 
expressed, and of which they were reminded, for the abolition of 
submarines by international agreement. 

“The reference to the matter in the record of the conversations 
is contained in the following paragraph, to the publication of which 
the German delegation has assented : 

““* Germany supports the British Government’s desire for the 
complete abolition of submarines, and if it could be achieved would 
be prepared to scrap the submarines they have built or building at 
the time.’ ” 

During a discussion in Parliament on the Abyssinian problem 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald gave a definite denial to a suggestion that 
by the proposal to cede a port to that country the interests of the 
inhabitants of a country where British rule arose out of treaties con- 
cluded at their request for British protection had been neglected. 
There had been no consultation of the inhabitants, because the sugges- 
tion had only been tentative, but their interests would have been 
safeguarded if the matter had gone beyond suggestion. 

The latter had always been conditional upon a guarantee of the 
grazing and watering rights of existing British subjects, and there was, 
therefore, no violation of any treaty, nor any fear of arousing uneasiness 
among other British subjects in Africa. 

The territory referred to in the suggestion was about 50 miles 
long by 12 miles wide ; there were no permanent inhabitants in the 
hinterland, and the population of Zeila varied between 3,000 in summer 
and 7,000 in winter. 

As to the prerogative of the Crown in the matter, Mr. MacDonald 
stated “‘ on high authority ” that the view of the constitutional position 
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that the Crown’s assent should have been obtained was not correct. 
though it had been valid till recently. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions, said the idea of a cession of 
territory had been made solely in order to promote a general agreement 
on the dispute. If it had been favourably received by Italy the follow. 
ing consequences would have resulted: France would have been 
consulted as a signatory of the 1906 Treaty, and Abyssinia would also 
have been consulted ; and the House of Commons would at once have 
received a full explanation, and been given a chance of full discussion 
of the matter. 

He also said that any future action taken to transfer British 
territory would be taken consistently with the Covenant of the Leagne, 
He concluded by saying that there must always be risks in any positive 
action. 

July 5th.—The Finance Bill passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons. 

A Note from the Government was handed to the German Am- 
bassador replying to the Reich Government’s enquiry as to the effect 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact on the Treaty of Locarno. The view of 
the Government was that the Treaty was in no way invalidated or 
restricted by the Pact. 

A denial was given in London to statements made by Signor 
Gayda regarding Abyssinia, and it was pointed out, for instance, that 
the tutor to the Emperor’s son was a French citizen and that the only 
British adviser to the Government had resigned in April, 1934. 

July 8th.—In the Commons the Prime Minister was asked to 
submit the Naval Agreement to the House for approval instead of for 
discussion only. (It was understood that a complaint was to be made 
of undue latitude claimed by the Executive in foreign affairs). 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out that ratification by an exchange of Notes 
followed by discussion only in Parliamenr was the normal course, and 
that a debate on a Supply Day had been asked for and granted. But 
any critic who challenged the action of the Executive could move a 
vote of censure, such as was usually done by the Opposition. 

M. Avenol arrived in London. 

Signor Gayda’s article in the press. (See Italy). 

In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
explained that Somaliland was a Protectorate, and the Crown had not 
full sovereign rights in the territory, though it had statutory rights of 
administration. Steps would have been taken to transfer those rights 
to Abyssinia had the offer to Italy been accepted. 

The inhabitants had not the full rights of British citizens; they 
could obtain passports as British-protected persons, but on coming to 
England would have to register in the same way as foreigners. 

The Foreign Secretary stated that a condition of the proposed 
cession was that Abyssinia should not permit slavery in the corridor. 
He believed that the Emperor had done his best to suppress it, and 
had not condoned slave raids into adjoining territories ; in any case, 
the question as to how far Abyssinia had fulfilled her League obligations 
was a League matter, and not one for Great Britain to judge. 

July 9th.—In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden stated 
that on May r1oth the Government had received from the Abyssinian 
Government an invitation to a conference at Addis Ababa in order to 
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conclude an agreement for a concession to make a dam at Lake Tana. 

They had answered that they preferred to postpone the matter, 
because such a conference might aggravate the controversy between 
Abyssinia and Italy. 

’ He also recalled that Abyssinia, France and Italy had always in 
the past recognized the interests of Egypt and of the Sudan in the 
upper basin of the Nile. This fact showed that postponement was 
safe, and was not prompted by any British forgetfulness of those 
interests. 

Denials were given in London to all Signor Gayda’s statements 
as to British activities on the frontiers of Abyssinia, published the 
previous day. 

The Foreign Secretary and Mr. Eden received M. Avenol, who 
afterwards saw the Italian Ambassador. 


June 26th—The policy of eliminating unsatisfactory officers 


from the Army was carried out by the retirement of 377, the cashiering 
of 497, and the suspension of 43. These included officers already 
sentenced by Court-martial. 

July 1st.—The 5th Constitutional National Assembly opened, and 
the members of General Metaxas’ Monarchist group took the oath of 
allegiance to the ** Parliamentary Republican Régime ” on the under- 


standing that this could be interpreted to mean democracy either 
with or without the King. 
July 4th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement of policy, said that 


unfortunately the Opposition parties had refrained from helping in 
the re-establishment of normal political conditions which they had 
largely been responsible for disturbing. Their abstention from the 
Elections, however, had met with but little response in the electorate, 
the percentage of abstentions having risen only 7 per cent. 

The principal task of the Assembly would be to produce a new 
Constitution. In the matter of the form of government, that could be 
settled only by a special appeal to the péople, and its decision in the 
coming plebiscite would, he hoped, be generally respected. 

July oth.—During the debate in the Chamber on the Plebiscite 
Bill the period for the Plebiscite was extended till December 15, and 
an amendment was also adopted providing that the Plebiscite would 
be proclaimed by the Cabinet, and not by the President’s decree. 


Italy. 
June 26th.—Mr. Eden left Rome for Paris, after a conversation 
with the French Ambassador to the Quirinal. 

June 27th.—Trade Treaty with Belgium signed. (See Belgium). 

It was understood that diplomatic reserves had been formulated 
in Addis Ababa regarding the action of the Emperor in declaring his 
sovereignty over the district of Jimma, South-west of the capital, 
and that complaints were made that the Emperor’s policy was en- 
dangering Italian interests. 
July 1st.—Mr. Eden’s statement re offer to Abyssinia. (See Great 
britain), 

July 2nd.—The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the mobilization of 
500,000 men for the manoeuvres, said that the zones selected for them 
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(the Brenner region), showed they had “concrete objectives and 
scopes,” and that the military forces were ready to face any situation. 
‘“* This year’s manoeuvres confirm the fact,”’ it concluded, “ that Italy 
is present and strong in Europe in spite of the development of the 
African situation which is to be foreseen.” 

Writing in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda said Mr. Eden’s 
proposal did not in any way solve the two points regarded in Italy as 
essential—a guarantee against Abyssinian aggression, and an addition 
of fertile territory. 

With a port at Zeila Abyssinia would be able to import arms, and 
its possession would not only damage the trade through Jibuti, but 
would stultify the arrangements made in 1928 whereby Italy undertook 
to give Abyssinia an outlet at Assab. 

Apart from this, the British proposal would have resulted in such 
profits as were to be made being made for Great Britain and not for 
Italy. Abyssinia, too, would have gone on her way unpunished for 
her violations of Italian rights, and even “ encouraged and rewarded,” 
because she would be raised to the position of a collaborator with 
Great Britain. 

July 3rd.—In a reference to Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament 
Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale d’ Italia, asked why there should 
be so much hurry to judge and condemn in advance any eventual 
violations of the Covenant by Italy, instead of condemning the viola- 
tions of it already perpetrated by Abyssinia. 

He instanced as examples the practice of slavery, the Abyssinian 
refusal to define her boundaries, the constant petty warfare on the 
territories of her neighbours, and the refusal to execute the terms of 
the Treaty of 1928. Article 23 of the Covenant had been persistently 
disregarded and the question arose whether, under Article 16, Abyssinia 
ought not to be excluded from the League. 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Holland. (See The Netherlands). 

July 4th.—In a further newspaper article Signor Gayda argued 
that Britain’s attitude towards the Abyssinia dispute was not really 
determined by an altruistic love for the League, but by interested 
motives, and he gave a list of instances of the way in which she was 
seeking to monopolize influence over Abyssinia, citing the presence 
in Addis Ababa of several British counsellors and of a British tutor 
for the Emperor’s son, the building of roads, etc. 

Even “ the affair of Lake Tana,” as he called it, was more insidious 
than was generally thought, and British alleged interests in the waters 
of the lake, he asserted, merely cloaked the British aim of extending 
an exclusive influence over all that rich and wide district, which 
completed economically the territory of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


July cth—In a speech at Eboli to 5,000 Bleckshirts Signor 
Mussolini said: ‘*‘ We have entered upon a struggle which we as 4 
Government and a revolutionary people have irrevocably decided to 
carry to its conclusion. Remember that black troops have always 
been defeated by Italians, and that Adewa, owing to the enormous 
difference in the proportion of forces (14,000 Italians against 100,000) 
was a glorious object of Italian heroism. 

** Remember that Adowa was retaken after a day of misfortunes, 
and then again abandoned only because Italy had an abject Govern- 
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ment which was much more occupied with Parliamentary bickerings 
than the question of the valour of her troops.” 

July 8th.—Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale @’ Italia, alleged 
that war material was flowing freely into Abyssinia from British 
territory, that new troops had just arrived in British Somaliland, and 
that in Egypt the British forces had been strengthened by 600 men 
from India. 

In the Sudan the sector Kassal-Ghedaref-Gallabat had been 
strengthened by three Sudanese battalions, and in Kenya 8,000 men 
had been concentrated North-west of Lake Rudolph. 

General Kondylis arrived in Rome. 

July 9th.—End of session of Conciliation Commission. (See The 


Netherlands). 


Japan. 
June 25th.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the press, 


said the national debt had increased by 2,900 million yen in the past 
three years. As half the domestic debt was held by banks, trusts and 
insurance companies, and 25 per cent. by Government institutions, he 
said the necessary bond issues would be reduced in order to maintain 
public credit. 

He proposed to budget for 100 million yen increased revenue, 
and thus reduce the Budget loans by that sum. 

June 26th.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador 
in connection with his Government’s protest on June 11th against the 
shooting of a Russian soldier near Lake Khanka. Mr. Hirota was 
understood to have revived his proposal for the establishment of a 
joint commission to deal with frontier disputes. 

He repeated that the affray at Lake Khanka occurred on Manchukuo 
territory. 

July 1st.—The Government received from the Soviet Government 


a protest regarding an alleged intrusion by Manchukuo gunboats into 


Soviet territorial waters on the Amur River on June 27th. Also, on 
two occasions, Japanese troops had penetrated a quarter of a mile 
within the border near Grodekovo. 

July 4th.—Presentation of five demands to Chinese Government. 
(See China). 

July 5th.—Soviet acceptance of proposal for joint frontier 
commission. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 7th.—The Tariff Commission approved a plan for a 50 per 
cent. increase in the duties on Canadian wheat, timber, and certain 
classes of paper. 

July 8th—The Foreign Minister was informed by the Soviet 
Ambassador that his proposal for a frontier disputes commission was 
acceptable in principle, but the commission should not deal with 
boundaries (these being already fixed), but only with incidents. 

Its membership should be dual ; 7.e., Russia and Japan, or Russia 
and Manchukuo ; not Russia, Japan and Manchukuo. 


League of Nations. 


__ June 26th.—The Chairman of the Advisory Committee dealing 
with the Chaco dispute informed the members of the Committee and 
of the League that he considered Governments should suspend all 
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discriminatory measures in the matter of the supply of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

June 27th.—The Permanent Central Opium Board met and was 

informed that since its last session the Limitation Convention of 1931 
had been ratified by Ecuador, Japan and Panama, and acceded to by 
New Zealand. This brought the number of parties to the Convention 
to 53. 
June 28th.—The legal sub-committee of the Committee of Thirteen 
set up to propose measures to render the Covenant more e ffective in 
the organization of collective security ended its work. (It consisted of 
delegates from the U.K., France, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, 
the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, with the delegate of Portugal as 
Chairman). 

On the question of the application of economic and _ financial 
measures it decided that action could be taken under Articles 1 
and 13 of the Covenant. It failed to agree as to the question of 
unanimity ; 17.e., whether, in case of action under either of those 
Articles, a negative vote of the State which endangered peace bya 
unilateral repudiation of its obligations could prevent the Council 
from taking the necessary decision with a view to the measures referred 
to, without prejudice to the case in which these measures might require 
the collaboration of such a State. 


Manchukuo. 
June 26th.—Report reached Mukden that on June 24th, 500 of 


Sung Che-yuan troops from Tushihkou had attacked a detachment 


of Manchukuo police. 

Also, Hsinking army headquarters reported that Outer Mongolian 
soldiers had on June 25th attacked a surveying party from the Kwan- 
tung army at a place some 75 miles South of Kanchuerh Miao, within 
the Manchukuo border. 

July 2nd.—General Doihara arrived at Dairen from Tientsin and 
informed the officials of the S.M.R. that the situation in North China 
““now warrants economic co-operation.” (It was understood that 
the Railway intended to establish and capitalize a large industrial 
development company for North China). 

July 5th.—It was reported in Hsinking that troops were proceeding 
to the frontier of Jehol owing to attacks on a Manchukuo post by 
soldiers of Sung Che-yuan’s army. 


Mexico. 

July 2nd.—The President read to the new Cabinet his message of 
January Ist to the nation, and announced that the existing laws 
prescribing the relations between the State and the Church would be 


fully enforced. 


The Netherlands. 
July 3rd.—A Trade Agreement with Italy was signed at The Hague. 


It provided for a clearing system for payments between the two 
countries. 

July 7th.—The Italo-Ethiopean Conciliation Commission, meeting 
in The Hague, was understood to have reached a deadlock owing to 
the insistence of the Italians that frontier questions should not be 
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brought into the discussions. The Ethiopean delegates based their 
case on the assumption that Walwal was within Abyssinian territory, 
and the Italians refused to accept that assumption, and declined all 
further discussion. 

July 9th.—The Conciliation Commission decided to discontinue 
its sittings. It was understood that the Italians had suggested that 
the point in dispute (the question of the frontier) should be dropped, 
but the Abyssinians submitted that such a course could not constitute 
a solution. The Italians then proposed a reference to the respective 
Governments, but the Abyssinians objected, and proposed the nomina- 
tion of a fifth arbitrator. 

The Italians declined, on the ground that the point in question 
was one as to the competence of the Commission, which could not be 
solved by that method. 

They also pointed out that on May 15th and 16th an arrangement 
had been reached at Geneva by which both parties agreed that the 
arbitration would involve only determining the responsibility for the 
Walwal attack, and that questions of the frontier were beyond the 
Commission’s competence. 


Poland. 
June 28th.—The Seym passed, by 216 votes to 19, the three Bills 


for the reform of the electoral system. The suffrage was to be accorded 
to some 20 million out of the 34 million inhabitants of the country, 
which was to be divided into 104 electoral districts, each with about 
200,000 voters, and there were to be two Deputies for each district. 

For the Senate there would be some 400,000 voters ; 1.¢., 70,000 
persons who had been decorated for service to the State, 200,000 
possessing certain educational attainments, and 130,000 belonging to 
autonomous administrations, economic organizations, or other specified 
bodies. 

The representatives of the Opposition parties announced a boycott 
of the next Parliamentary elections during the third reading of the 
Bills. 

July 3rd.—Colonel Beck in Berlin. (See Germany). 

Signature of Trade Convention with Canada. (See Canada). 

July 4th.—Colonel Beck’s departure from Berlin and issue of 
official statement. (See Germany). 

The Senate passed the three electoral reform Bills, the voting in 
the case of the Bill for elections to the Seym being 64 to 24. 


Spain. 
July 2nd.—A “ state of war” was proclaimed in Barcelona city 
and province, owing to the frequency with which acts of violence and 
incendiarism had been occurring. 

_ July 4th.—Defending the prolongation of the “‘ state of prevention ’ 
in the Cortes, the Minister of Public Works, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, said that as disorder had become chronic special police measures 
were necessary. It was high time for it to be known, he added, whether 
the parties of the Left were a Governmental Opposition or in alliance 
with the revolutionaries. 

_ July 5th.—The draft reform of the Constitution was tabled in the 
Cortes. (It had been signed by the President on June 22nd.) 


’ 
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July 7th.—In a speech at Valencia the Prime Minister explained 
the alliance of the Radical Party with the Right Wing, saying that 
after the opposition to Sefior Azafia had grown so serious as to cause 
the Right parties to head the polls, there was no alternative but for the 
Radicals to join the Right, in an endeavour to save Spain and the 
Republic from Civil War. 

He claimed that the incorporation of the C.E.D.A. in the Republic 
was an immense service to the country and to the Republic, realized 
at a moment when that important group was being driven towards 
Fascism. There was now a Right Republican Opposition ; it re- 
mained yet to complete the task by the formation of a Left Republican 
Wing, for both were necessary in a democracy. 

July oth.—The Trade Treaty with France Japsed, and a tariff war 
began by large increases in the duties on French silks and motor cars. 


Switzerland. 
July 2nd.—The entry into the country of the Nuremberg paper 


Der Stiirmer and the Freiburg paper Allemane was prohibited. The 
publication was forbidden of the Swiss Nazi Organ Reichsdeutsche. 


Uruguay. 
June 26th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with Great 


Britain. (See Great Britain). 
July 3rd.—Publication of text of Agreement. (See Great Britain). 


U.S.A. 
June 26th.—The President created an agency entitled the National 


Youth Administration’ to which he allocated $50 million from the 
$4,000 million work-relief fund, to be spent during the year in ways 
helpful to 500,000 unemployed youths. 

June 27th—The President sent a special Message to Congress 
asking for immediate legislation withdrawing “any consent which 
the United States may have voluntarily given to be sued on its securi- 
ties, coins, or currencies,”’ and affirming that it was the “‘ fixed policy 
of the United States to make payment to all holders of its securities, 
coins and currencies on an equal and uniform dollar for dollar basis, 
and will make appropriations available for payments on this basis 
only.” 
The Senate and House in conference agreed to extend for two 
years the “ nuisance ” taxes, which yielded over $500 million annually. 

June 28th.—In a speech at Columbus the Assistant Secretary of 
State defended the policy of trade agreements and maintained that 
the policy of including a most-favoured-nation clause in all reciprocal 
trade treaties was much preferable to the alternative one of preferential 
bargaining. 

June 30th—The fiscal year closed with a Treasury deficit of 
$3,486 million. Expenditure totalled $7,280 million and _ receipts 
nearly $3,794 million. The cash balance of the Treasury was shown 
as $1,925,695,000. 

The Estimates for 1935-36 showed revenue at $3,991,904,639, 
and expenditure at $8,520,413,609. 

July 1st.—The House of Representatives, by 216 votes to 146, 
refused to adopt an amendment to the Utility Holding Companies 
Bill reinserting the so-called “* death-sentence ’’ clause, which made 
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mandatory the dissolution of all “‘ unnecessary ” holding companies 
within seven years. 

It was understood that the General Board of the Navy had agreed 
on a battleship replacement programme, to take effect at the expiry of 
the London Treaty (on December 31st, 1936) providing for the con- 
struction of one new capital ship each year. 


July 2nd.—The House of Representatives, by 257 votes to 147, 
mene a motion to substitute for the Public Utilities Bill reported 
by the House Inter-State Commerce Committee the version of the 
Bill passed by the Senate which contained the “ death-sentence ’ 
clause. The modified Bill was then passed by 323 votes to 81. 

It was announced that the Treasury had decided to employ most of its 
remaining free gold profit in the retirement of Government obligations. 
(The reduction in the gold content of the dollar brought the Treasury 
a profit of $2,800 million, of which the establishment of the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund took $2,000 million). 

The Treasury accordingly transferred $640 million from its gold 
profit account to its working balance, and it was understood it intended 
to redeem some $600 million of Government bonds bearing “ circula- 
ting’ privileges. (Any national bank had the right to deposit them 
with the Treasury, together with a 5 per cent. redemption fund, and 
then issue on its own account national bank-notes to the full face 
value of the bonds). 

July 4th.—The State Department let it be known that it had 
received, through the Legation in Addis Ababa, an appeal from the 
Emperor of Abyssinia asking the Government to draw Italy’s attention 
to her undertakings under the Kellogg Treaty. 

July 5th—The President signed the Wagner Labour Disputes Bill. 

The Secretary of State announced that he had received a summary 
of the Abyssinian Note, and said he had sent a Note in reply reading : 
“My Government, interested as it is in the maintenance of peace in 
all parts of the world, is gratified that the League of Nations, with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, has given its attention to the controversy 
which has unhappily arisen between your Government and the Italian 
Government, and that the controversy is now in process of arbitration. 

‘““My Government hopes that, whatever the facts and merits of 
the controversy may be, the arbitral agency dealing with this con- 
troversy may be able to arrive at a decision satisfactory to both 
Governments immediately concerned. Furthermore, and of great 
importance in view of the Pact of Paris . . . my Government would be 
loth to believe that either of them would resort to other than pacific 
means as a method of dealing with this controversy or would permit 
any situation to arise which would be inconsistent with the commit- 
ments of the Pact.” 

July 6th.—The State Department authorized the Legation at 
— Ababa to advize all U.S. citizens in Abyssinia (numbering some 

125) to concentrate in the capital and be ready to leave at short notice. 


US.S.R. 
June 26th.—The Government decreed the disbandment of the 


“ Society of Political ex-Convicts and Exiles,” formed after the Revolu- 
tion of revolutionaries condemned by the Tsarist régime. 
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Statement to Ambassador by Japanese Foreign Minister re frontier 
incidents. (See Japan). 

July 1st.—Protest to Japanese Government regarding alleged 
incident on the Amur on June 27th. (See Japan). 

July 5th.—The Government was understood to have accepted a 
proposal made by the Japanese Foreign Minister that a joint Soviet- 
Manchukuo-Japanese Commission should be set up to deal with 
frontier incidents. 

July 7th.—The first sitting began of the Constitutional Commission 
formed in February to prepare a new Soviet Constitution, introducing 
a system of local and central Parliaments, with elections by universal, 
equal, and secret ballot. 

July 8th.—Acceptance in principle of proposal for frontier disputes 
commission. (See Japan). 


Yugoslavia. 

July 4th—The Prime Minister made the Government’s state- 
ment to both Houses of Parliament in which he said their foreign 
policy was fixed by traditional ties and deep friendship with France, 
and by her geographical position and history. Yugoslavia remained 
true to her treaties and to the Little and Balkan Ententes. 

As to domestic policy he said the old parties would not be revived, 
but the basis of the State’s authority would be widened by the con- 
centration of all the positive national forces. The Government pledged 
themselves to a wide measure of local autonomy. 

The principles of the Constitution of 1931 granted by King 


Alexander would be the basis of their policy. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


International Congress on Building and 
Public Works ous 

*Advisory Committee on 
Nations Teaching 

*Committees of the Intellectual Co- -ope T- 
ation Organization ; 

*International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation 

*4th International Conference on Educa- 
tion (International Bureau of 
Education) 

6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management _.... , 

*International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation... 

4th International Technic al and Chemical 
Congress on Agricultural Industries .... 

14th International Housing and Town- 
Planning Congress i 

11th Session of the International Child 
Welfare Association 

5th International Congress on “the Im- 
provement of Rural Life 


League of 


7th International Congress on Industrial 
Accidents and Diseases 

*Committee of Thirteen on Measures to 

League Covenant more 


render the 
effective 

International Congress on . Forestry 

31st Inter-Parliamentary Conference . 

International Congress on Agricultural 
Education fat 

2nd World Rover Scout Moot 

2nd International Congress of Compar- 
ative Law : 

oth International Congress of Workers 
in Public Services 

8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference -_ 

Universal Esperanto Congre Ss 

15th International —- on P hy: si- 


ology 


*Supervisory Body set up by 1931 Con- 
vention for the Limitation of Drugs 
Manufacture 

International Congress of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation 

11th International Congress on ‘Criminal 
Law and Prisons 

4th Open-Door International Conference 

19th Zionist Congress is 

International Air Traffic Association 

Socialist Youth International Congress 

Congress of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems ; a , rs 

*Economic Committee 

*Financial Committee _.... 
*Ordinary Session of the Assembly - 

Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems ; 

*Committee for Repression of Terrorism 


. League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 22, 1935. 
Chronological Note, from 1927-1934, regarding the Chaco War. 


I. Action by the American Republics, 1927-1932. 

Protocol of Buenos-Aires, April 22, 1927. 

Protocol of January 3, 1929. 

Declaration by the nineteen American Republics at Washington, 
August 3, 1932. 

The Commission of Enquiry of the League of Nations. 

Report of the Committee of the Council, May 20, 1933. 

Resolution of the Pan-American Conference, December 26, 1933. 

The point of view of Paraguay (Speech by the President of the 
Republic). 

The point of view of Bolivia. (Speech by the President of the 
Republic). 

Enquiry into the r& ponsibilities for the war. (Note of the Com- 
mission, March 10, 1934). 

Action of the American Republics and of the League of Nations, 
1934-1935. 

Resolution of the Assembly, September 27, 1934. 

Resolution of the Assembly regarding the supply of arms to the 

belligerents, September 27, 1934. 

Report of the Consultative Committee, January 16, 1935. 

Peace Protocol, June 12, 1935. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated July 6, 1935. 
The foreign policy of Herr Hitler. 
Extracts from speeches of the following dates :— 


March 23 and May 17, 1933, before the Reichstag. 
Broadcast address at Berlin, October 14, 1933. 
Reichstag speech, January 30, 1934. 

Speech at Coblence, August 26, 1934. 

Broadcast address, January 15, 1935. 

Speech at Saarbruck, March 1, 1935. 

Reichstag speech, May 21, 1935. 
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